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Don Juan. Cantos IX. X. XJ. 
(Continued.) 


THE poet commences Canto X. with a digression upon gravitation, 
which diverges as usual into a great variety of incidental handling, 
including a very pleasant allusion to the old fracas with the Edinburgh 
Review. We quote the conclusion, which is very beautiful; and will 
be felt to the core by every heart north of Tweed :— 


And all our little feuds, at least all mine, 
Dear Jeffery, once my most redoubted foe, 

(As far as rhyme and criticism combine 
To make such puppets of us things below) 

Are over. Here’s a health to * Auld Lang Syne!” 
I do not know you, and may never know 

Your face,—but you have acted on the whole 

Most nobly, and I own it from my soul. 


And when I use the phrase of “ Auld Lang Syne!” 
"Tis not addressed to you—the more’s the pity 
For me, for [ would rather take my wine 
With you, than aught (save Scott) in your proud city. 
But somehow,—it may seem a schoolboy’s whine, 
And yet I seek not to be grand nor witty, 
But I am half a Scot by birth, and bred 
A whole one, and my heart flies to my head,— 


As “ Auld Lang Syne” brings Scotland, one and all, 
Scotch plaids, Scotch snoods, the blue hills, and clear streams, 
The Dee, the Don, Balgounie’s Brig’s black wall,* 
All my boy feelings, all my gentler dreams 
Of what I then dreamt, clothed in their own pall, 
Like Banquo’s offspring ;—floating past me seems 
My childhood in this childnessness of mine : 
I care not—’tis a glimpse of * Auld Lang Syne.” 


* The brig of Don, near the * auld toun” of Aberdeen, with its one arch and its 
black deep salmon stream below, is in my memory as yesterday. I still remember, 
though perhaps I may misquote the awful proverb which made me pause to cross it, 
and yet lean over it with a childish delight, being an only son, at least by the 
mother’s side. The saying as recollected by me was this, but I have never heard or 
seen it since I was nine years of age :— 

‘‘ Brig of Balgounie, black ’s your wa’, 
‘“¢‘ Wi’ a wife’s ae son, and a mear’s ae foal, 
** Doun ye shall fa’!”—— 
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And though, as you remember, ina fit 

Of wrath and rhyme, when juvenile and curly, 
J railed at Scots to show my wrath and wit, 

Which must be owned was sensitive and surly, 
Yet ’tis in vain such sallies to permit, 

They cannot quench young feelings fresh and early : 
I ** scotched, not killed” the Scotchman in my blood, 
And love the land of * mountain and of flood.”’ 


Returning to Don Juan, we find him in great favour, and fulfilling 
his high destinies in the legitimately regulated establishment of Cathe- 
rine, with infinite eclat. The following is pleasant :— 


He wrote to Spain:—and ail his near relations, 
Perceiving he was in a lhiandsome way 
Of getting on himself, and finding stations 
For cousins also, answered the same day. 
Several prepared themselves for emigrations ; 
And, eating ices, were o’erheard to say, 
That with the addition of a slight pelisse, 
Madrid's and Moscow’s climes were of a piece. 


Donna Inez, the prudent and pious mother of Juan, eminently pre- 
serves the devout ingenuousness and decorum, which the reader will 
recollect are made her prominent characteristics :— 


‘¢ She also recommended him to God, 
‘* And no less to God’s Son, as well as Mother; 

“* Warned him against Greek-worship, which looks odd 
“ In Catholic eyes; but told him too to smother 

“ Outward disiike, which don’t look well abroad: 
** Informed him that he had a little brother 

** Born in a second wedlock; and above 

‘© All, praised the Empress’s maternal love. 


** She could not too much give her approbation 
* Unto an Empress, who preferred young men 
*¢ Whose age, and, what was better still, whose nation 
* And climate, stopped all scandal (now and then):— 
« At home, it might have given her some vexation; 
“ But where thermometers sunk down to ten, 
“ Or five, or one, or zero, she could never 
“‘ Believe that virtue thawed before the river.” 


Oh! for a forty-parson power to chaunt 
Thy-praise, Hypocrisy ! 


The narrative proceeds: poor Juan falls sick, and 


Low were the whispers, manifold the rumours : 
Some said he had been poisoned by Potemkin ; 

Others talked learnedly of certain tumours, 
Exhaustion, or disorders of the same kin; 

Some said ’twas a concoction of the humours, 
Which with the blood too readily will claim kin ; 

Others again were ready to maintain, 

‘© "Twas only the fatigue of last campaign.” 


But here is one prescription out of many :— 
© Sode-Sulphat. 3. vi. 3. s. Manne optim. 
Aq. fervent. F. 3. ifs. 3ij. Tinct. Senne 
*“* Haustus” (And here the surgeon came and cupped him) 
* R. Pulv. Com. gr. iii. Ipecacuanhe’”’ 
(With more beside if Juan had not stopped ’em) 
** Bolus Potasse Sulphuret sumendus, 
“* Et Haustus ter in die capiendus.”” 


This is the way physicians mend or end us, 
Secundum artem: but although we sneer 
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In health—when ill, we call them to attend us, 
Without the least propensity to jeer: 
While that “ hiatus maxime deflendus,”’ 
To be filled up by spade or mattock, ’s near, 
Instead of gliding graciously down Lethe, 
We teaze mild Baillie, or soft Abernethy. 


The youthful minion however gradually recovers; but as the physi- 
cians prescribe travel in milder climates, with great consideration his 
imperial mistress determines to send him ona mission. Fortunately— 


There was just then a kind of a discussion, 
A sort of treaty or negociation 
Between the British cabinet and Russian, 
Maintained with all the due prevarication 
With which great states such things are apt to push on; 
Something ‘about the Baltic’s navigation, 
Hides, train-oil, tallow, and the rig hts of Thetis, 
Which Britons deem their * uti possidetis.” 


Juan accordingly sets out for Great Britain in the high style of a 
Russian favourite, accompanied by the little Leila, who, we suspect, is 
to be something extraordinary in the sequel :— 


Poor little thing! She was as fair as docile, 

And with that gentle, serious character, 
As rare in living beings, as a fossil 

Man, ’midst thy mouldy Mammoths, * grand Cuvier!” 
Ill fitted with her ignorance to jostle 

With this o’erwhelming world, where all must err: 
But she was yet but ten years old, and therefore 
Was tranquil, though she knew not why or wherefore. 


Don Juan loved her, and she loved him, as 
Nor brother, father, sister, daughter love. 
I cannot tell exactly what it was ; 
He was not yet quite old enough to prove 
Parental feelings, and the other class, 
Called brotherly affection, could not move 
His bosom,—for he never had a sister: 
Ab! if he had, how much he would have missed her ! 


We shall omit the description of the journey, and suppose our 
traveller on his passage from Helvoetéluys, watching for the white cliffs 


of Albion :— 


At length they rose, like a white wall along 
The blue sea’s border; and Don Juan felt— 
What even young strangers feel a little strong 
At the first sight of Albion’s chalky belt— 
A kind of pride that he should be among 
Those haughty shop-keepers, who sternly dealt 
Their goods and edicts out from pole to pole, 
And made the very billows pay them toll. 


We are of opinion, that many an English heart beats in unison with 
that of the indignant poet, when he alludes to the-suppressed feelings of 
hatred and resentment, which agitate the bosom of hopelessly enslaved 
millions, all over the continent, when they reflect on the political part 
enacted by Great Britain on the fall of Napoleon. The following 


stanzas are powerful :— 


Alas! could She but fully, truly, know 

How her great name is now throughout abhorred ; 
How eager all the earth is for the blow 

Which shall lay bare her bosom to the sword ; 
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How all the nations deem her their worst foe, 
That worse than worst of foes, the once adored 

False friend, who held out freedom to mankind. 

And now would chain them, to the very mind ;— 


Would she be proud, or boast herself the free, 
Who is but first of slaves? The nations are 
In prison,—but the jailor, what is he ? 
No less a victim to the bolt and bar. 
Is the poor privilege to turn the key 
Upon the captive, freedom? He’s as far 
From the enjoy ient of the earth and air 
Who watches o’er the chain, as they who wear. 


Juan, “‘ though careless, young, and magnifique,” stares a little at 
Dover charges, but concludes that 


—— Doubtless as the air, though seldom sunny, 
Is free, the respiration’s worth the money. 


The peep at Canterbury Cathedral suggests the following character- 
istic reflection :— 


They saw at Canterbury the Cathedral ; 
Black Edward’s helm, and Becket’s bloody stone, 
Were pointed out as usual by the Bedral, 
In the same quaint, uninterested tone: 
There's glory again for you, gentle reader! All 
Ends in a rusty casque, and dubious bone 
Half-solved into those sodas or magnesias, 
Which form that bitter draught, the human species. 


They proceed towards the metropolis :— 


On, on! through meadows, managed like a garden, 
A Paradise of hops and high produc tion; 

For after years of travel by a bard in 
Countries of greater heat but lesser suction, 

A green field is a sight which makes him pardon 
The absence of that more sublime construction, 

Which mixes up vines, olives, precipices, 

Glaciers, voleanos, oranges, and ices. 

And when I think upon a pot of beer 
But I won’t weep !—and so drive on, postilions! 





Juan at length reaches Shooter’s Hill, and is favoured with a view 
of London; on which the poet pauses, and speculates upon a renewal 
of old acquaintance with his “ gentle countrymen,” to whom he is 
determined to tell truths, although they will not receive them as such, 
“‘ because they are so.” In short he will be to them a male Mrs. Fry, 
or something still better, for in the following stanzas he seems to hint, 
that in the usual style of volunteer vice-suppressing, the benevolent lady 
in question is too exclusive in her attentions :— 

Oh, Mrs. Fry! Why goto Newgate? Why 
Preach to poor rogues? And wherefore not begin 
With C---lt---n, or with other houses? Try 
Your hand at hardened and Imperial sin. 
To mend the people’s an absurdity, 
A jargon, a mere philanthropic din, 
Unless you make their betters better :---F ye! 
I thought you had more religion, Mrs. Fry. 


Teach them the decencies of good threescore ; 
Cure them of tours, Hussar “and Highland dresses ; 
Tell them that youth once gone returns no more ; 
That hed huzzas redeem no land’s distressess 
Tell them Sir W---ll---m C---t-»-8 is a bore--- 
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And so on—* but you won't,” continues the poet desparingly ;—then 
———— by and bye 1’ll prattle 
Like Roland’s horn in Roncesvalles’ battle. 
And with this signifcant intimation Canto X. concludes. 
(To be continued.) 





FRENCH COURT ETIQUETTE. 

There is something exceedingly pieasant in the contemplation of the 
etiquette of courts and sovereigns; commencing at the eastern despot, 
who plainly calls himself lord of the sun and moon, to the more 
delicate but scarcely less assuming pretensions of the rulers of Europe, 
who are, or have been, most absolute in their authority. None of these, 
however, furnish half so much amusement to the curious observer as the 
court of France. It is impossible to read of the eternal struggle of the 
princesses of the blood and of the upper nobility of France for pre- 
cedence and stools (tabourets) without a tendency to smile ;—or to 
reflect upon the host of lovers and husbands engaged in their quarrels 
without blessing ourselves. ‘The French memoirs abound with these 
important feuds, which have frequently occupied more of the attention 
of the Grand Monarque than the welfare of the great body of his 
subjects. Louis XIV. was particularly formal in such matters, and the 
display of mock dignity was always in exact proportion to the real 
littleness of the occasion. One of the facts which always struck us 
forcibly, in reference to these aifairs, is the total disconnexion of pride 
of birth and pretension with any innate loftiness of mind. Ladies 
would fiercely contend on points of etiquette, who in morals, and even 
in what common sense might deem equivalent points to those reserved, 
would debase themselves without scruple. We have been particularly 
led into these reflections by happening some time ago, to take up the 
Memoirs of Anne of Austria, by Madame de Motteville, and running 
over the mortifications of poor Henrietta of Bourbon, daughter of 
Gaston duke of Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. king of France, subse. 
quently styled Mademoiselle de Montpensier. The early lite of this 
poor lady was an eternal squabble about brass nails, rolled stockings, 
train-bearers, and other affairs of equal importance; yet, led by pas- 
sion, she finally stooped to real debasements, to which less captious 
dignity would never have reconciled itself. As an amusing instance of 
the importance of these nonentities in France at one time, take the 
following narrative of a pretty feminine altercation at a state funeral, 
in which the lady we have been speaking of was a principal performer : 

“ The Queen (Anne of Austria) was willing to pay to the memory of 
this illustrious priccess (the Queen of Spain) who was her sister-in-law 
on both sides, what was due to her quality as a daughter of France. 
A funeral service was therefore performed for her, according to custom, 
with all the magnificence proper for so great a princess. In occasions 
of this nature (funerals) it often happens that ranks of precedency in 
France, when they are not settled, produce great quarrels. Mademoi- 
selle (d’'Orleans) in quality of a king of France’s grand-daughter, 
pretended there was a great deal of distinction to be made between her 
aud Madame the Princess (of Conde); on the other hand, the Duke 
d’'Enghien, son of the latter (the great Conde) being willing to support 
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that rank and grandeur which he derived from his birth and glorious 
achievements, desired that hzs duchess might have the same honours in 
all respects as Mademoiselle. The queen at that instant not minding 
the interests of Mademoiselle, nor considering that she was in possession 
of some prerogatives which made a distinction between her family and 
that of Conde, granted him his request. Madame de Longueville, 
daughter of the Prince of Conde, and sister to the Duke d’Enghien, 
who had lost her rank by marrying the Duke of Longueville, was 
willing also to make use of this opportunity to re-establish herself in the 
right which she derived from the blood of Bourbon, and demanded the 
same honours as the Duchess d’Enghien. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle, being informed of the designs carrying on against her, 
declined to be present at the service of her aunt, the Queen of Spain. 
When the hour was come to set out, she said she was sick, and that 
she could not stir abroad. The Queen, as soon as she saw whata 
scruple she made, was not well pleased, but sent her an order to go, 
and complained of her to ber father. ‘The Duke of Orleans condemned 
her, and entirely disapproved of her conduct; insomuch that the 
Princess was upon this occasion abandoned not only by the Queen, but 
also by Monsieur her father, whose grandeur she supported by standing 
up for her rank. Mademoiselle, not being abls to stand her ground against 
such violent attacks, yielded, against her will, to force, and went to 
Notre Dame church, to expose herself to the pretensions of those who, 
having the honour of being her relations, strove to equal her. At 
setting out, she ordered ¢wo persons of quality to bear up her train; 
but, as soon as the Duke d’Enghien perceived it, he made a sign to one 
of his attendants to join with the person that already bore the train of 
his lady, whom he himself led in his hand. Madame de Longueville, 
too seeing that, as she was going into one of the seats of the canonesses, 
Mademoiselle had chosen to leave an empty space between herself and 
the Duchess d’Enghien, pushed the latter to move on, and they both 
took the very next places. Mademoiselle laid this treatment exceed- 
ingly to heart; she wept and made a great clutter* about it, arguing 
that she had such proofs of the difference that ought to be made be- 
tween her and Madame the Princess (of Conde) as must give her the 
advantage of her on all occasions; as, particularly, as the having a 
canopy in the king’s house, a coach with studs, footmen with rolled 
stockings, and to give to the princesses of the blood that came to see 
her no more than a chair with a back to it, while she sate in an elbow 
one, &c. &c. Her passion was humbled by the Queen’s behaviour to 
her; it was proposed to send her to a convent, that she might have 
time to repent; but instead of supporting her little disgrace with noble 
indifference, she accepted the offer of Madame the Princess ‘to be 
reconciled to the Queen, for which she was infinitely blamed.”—Much 
court consternation was the consequence: Madame de Motteville 
goes on to inform us, ‘ Monsieur gave his opinion late zn the evening, 
that Mademoiselle his daughter had reason on her side. He was 
heartily vexed, complained of it to the Queen, and went for two or 
three days to her chambers to vent his murmurs. The Queen who 


* Thus rendered by the English Franslator, and with great faithfulness. 
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gave the Duke d’Enghien leave to act as he did, thought it incumbent 
on herself to take his part,”—and so on to the end of the chapter. 

Now to reverse the picture: this unhappy lady, in consequence of 
being involved in the parliamentary disputes during the regency of 
Louis X1V. was finally banished by the king to her estate, where she 
remained some years; but was at length allowed to re-appear at court. 
Disappointed in the hope of marrying an Archduke of Austria, she also 
rejected the kings of Portugal and England (Charles Il. then an 
exile) with several princes who solicited her hand; and, at the age of 
forty-five, became attached to Monsieur de Lauzan, captain of the 
king’s body guard, whom she was desirous to espouse, and obtained 
the consent of Louis XIV. to the marriage. Mademoiselle and her 
lover received the compliments of all France on this occasion, and 
even nuptial preparations were taking place, when the king retracted 
his consent at the instance of the princes of the blood, who felt great 
horror at such an alliance. 

Poor Mademoiselle was sensibly affected, and De Lauzan, as might 
be expected, loudly complained. {[t was the opinion of many that.a 
secret marriage had taken place; but whether or not, De Lauzan was 
precipitated from the favour of the king, and thrown into prison, where 
he remained ten years. His liberty was then obtained of the magnani- 
mous Louis, through the intercession and sacrifices of .Mademoiselle, 
who purchased his freedom by the surrender of a large part of her 
estates to the Duke of Maine, the natural son of Louis. De Lauzan, 
on his liberation, ill repaid his benefactress for her constancy and 
generosity, assuming the authority of a husband, and treating her with 
tyranny and caprice. The affection of Mademoiselle enabled her to 
bear this for some time, until his insolence and ingratitude, exceeding 
all limits, once more roused the pride and spirit which had been 
frittered away on studs and rolled stockings. Returning one day from 
the chase, ‘‘ Henrietta de Bourbon,” exclaimed he arrogantly, ** come 
and draw off my boots.” Henrietta remonstrating on this conduct, he 
made an effort to strike her with his foot. This insult was final 
recovering the correct and proper spirit of a princess and a woman, she 
assumed the privileges of her rank, made him withdraw, and never saw 
him again. 

So much for pride, precedence and passion!—lIs all this nonsense to 
be restored with the family ? Q. 





PRINCE HOHENLOHE.—THE ROYAL TOUCH. 

A very entertaining essay might be written on the physical properties 
of the imagination, and in an age which is possibly rather too prone to 
physiological inquiry, we are astonished, that setting aside dissertaticns 
upon insanity, which is doubtless a branch of the subject, no elaborate 
work of the nature has appeared. Dr. Ferriar’s little work upon Appa- 
ritions may be thought by many to supply something towards such a 
production, but it is not sufficiently general, being rather a treatise on 
the delusion of the senses than an endeavour to trace the recondite 
operation of imagination upon our physical energies. All good Protest- 
ants are laughing this moment at the miracles of the Prince Hohenlohe, 
and with great justice; but it is quite clear that while faith remains 
lively, very extraordinary results may follow his presumed interference 
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without either miracle or imposition, although not without mystery, for 
nature is exceedingly shy of discovering the secret of the agency 
of mind upon matter, . 

But we are running away from our purpose, which is merely to show 
that the Catholic is not the only church which can exhibit superstitious 
puerility. We all know with what solemnity the royal touch for the 
evil was performed by a long train of successors of Edward the Con- 
fessor, to the reign of Anne inclusive. The Jacobites clung to this 
unanswerable proof of divine right, while a Stuart remained; and 
scarcely more than half a century hs expired, since the historian 
Carte ruined the sale of his History of England, by a sagacious note to 
prove the existence of this miraculous privilege in the Pretender. So 
late as 1720, a book appeared which thus judiciously argues the point 
for the honour of England. It is not quite so medlifluous as Sir John 
Sinclair’s recent address to the audience assembled to award the 
annual prizes to the Scottish Pipers; but in point of solédity the North 
British Baronet must yield the pus. 

“ As King Edward the Confessor was the first that cured this distemper, so from 
him it has descended as an hereditary miracle upon all his successors. To dispute 
the matter of fact is to go to the excesses of scepticism, to deny our senses, and to be 
incredulous even to ridiculousness. To attribute this supernatural privilege, 
entailed upon the English Crown, to the strength of imagination, has little better 
colour than the other objection, which denies the fact: for infants, who have no 
apprehension of the case, who are under no prepossessions of expectation, nor grown 
up to any force of fancy, are as frequently cured as others; which may be proved 
from Dr. Heylin, who was an eye-witness. I have seen, says he, some children brought 
before the King by the hanging sleeves, some hanging at their mothers’ breasts, and 
others in the arms of their nurses, all cured without the help of serviceable imagination. 
Thus we see the Kings of England are miraculously distinguished, not only from 
their subjects, but from all the Princes of Christendom, except those of France, who 
have a share with them in this extraordinary privilege; for, as Laurentius reports, 
while Francis I. was prisoner in Spain, he cured abundance of people of this dis- 
ease. Thus far Laurentius is right; but when, in compliment to Henry IV. to 
whom he was physician in ordinary,—when in compliment, I say, to this Prince, he 
appropriates the miracle to the Crown of France, he crosses upon matter of fact, and 
forfeits the character of impartiality. However, to be even with him, Dr. Tucker, 
in his treatise upon this subject, makes the Kings of France cure this disease only in 
virtue of their alliance to the English blood! But though these authors run into 
extremes, and strain too far for their respective patrons, yet ’tis certain the anti- 
quity of the miracle lies on the English side ; for according to the French historians, 
Lewis the Godly, or at most, Philip I. were the first French Princes that pretended 


to cure the king’s evil. Now the ancientest of these lived near 200 years after the 
death of our Edward the Confessor.’’ 


There is something very special in this sort of gravity, which by the 
way is occasionally equalled by the French Ultra papers of the present 
day. Nay, were the latter journalists to meet with this quotation in an 
English newspaper, the conductors of which, by way of experiment, 
would put it forward with a due assumption of solemnity, we doubt 
not they would seriously argue the point, in defence at once of the 
honour of “ Louis the Godly,” and of the august House of Bourbon. 


--—_- --—— 


ACADEMICAL FLATTERY. 


The Elephant on the slack rope, a quip so ingeniously applied by old 
Sarah of Marlborough, to her opponent Lord Grimstone, appears pecu- 
liarly applicable to the gallantry and compliment of learned bodies. 
The failure, however, does not arise from any thing like a distaste to a 
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little profitable flattery ; for we know of no addresses more fulsome, of 
no panegyric more overstrained, and of no examples in the polite art of 
assentation more supple and pliable, than those which are supplied by 
the learned inhabitants of Colleges. . A very humourous instance of 
this truth is to be found in the history of that extraordinary woman and 
authoress, Margaret Cavendish, Duchess of Newcastle, whose character 
is so vivaciously given by Horace Walpole. It was the custom with 
this very eccentric Bluestocking, who died in the latter part of the reign 
of Charles II., to send copies of her new productions, elegantly bound, 
to the different colleges at each of the Universities, as also to learned 
individuals to whom she was disposed to pay the compliment. From 
all these parties and persons she of course received replies, which in 
an unlucky hour her equally singular husband published in honour of 
her after her decease. Never, possibly, was such gross homage paid 
by interested servility gaping after patronage, as these epistles exhibit. 
We supply a few instances. 


“In your poesy,’’ write the Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
** we praise that life and native verdure every way consistent with itself. Castalian- 
like, 1t stands not still, nor boils over, but with a gentle strain doth touch our ears, 
and slide into our minds. Your Grace only, among women, owes nothing to Nature; 
for, how much soever she hath graced you with incomparable lustre in your features, 
or pregnancy in your wit, your “Grace hath returned all of it, in those elegancies of 
philosophy and poetry, with a most excellent retaliation.” 

“ We, who wonder that the ancients should adore the same tutelar Goddess both 
of arts and arms,—what shall we think of your Excellency, who are both a Minerva 
and an Atticus to yourself, the Muses as well as an Helicon, Aristotle as well as his 
Lyceum ?”’ 


Such was the simple and candid interrogatory of the Rev. John 
Pearson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

In a second address to her Grace, the society of St. John’s College, 
with equal delicacy and elegance, observe that ‘‘ some grope for Nature 
in vacuums and empty spaces, with a success not like their supposals : 
but she willingly shews herself all bare and naked to your Grace.” 

The Vice-Chancellor and Senate of the University of Cambridge thus 
gravely wrote on another occasion : 


* Most excellent Princess, you have unspeakably obliged us all, but not in one 
respect alone ; but whensoever we find ourselves nonplus’d in our studies, we repair 
to you as to our oracle ; if we be to speak, you dictate to us;_if we knock at Apollo’s 
door, you alone open to us; if we compose an history, you are the remembrancer ; 
if we be confounded and puzzled among the philosophers, you disentangle us, and 
assoil all our difficulties.” 


The Rev. Thomas Barlow, of Queen’s College, Oxford, thus delivers 
himself: 


“Tam quite astonished that a person so illustrious and (for place and parts so) 
eminent, should look upon so inconsiderable and impertinent a thing in black as I 
am, but that I know the sun doth shine on shrubs as well as cedars. If I mistake 
not, I told you in my last, that I had a manuscript book in my keeping, which the 
author intitles thus, * Women’s Worth, or a Treatise proving, by sundry reasons, 
that Women excell Men.’ Many of my sex will hardly believe it; yet I believe 
your honour may prove the best argument in the world to convince them of their in- 
fidelity.” 


The students of Trinity College, 1668, inform her Grace that they 
mean hereafter to dedicate the following epitaph to “ her worthy name 
and memory :— 


i 
‘ 
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** To Margaret the first, 
Princess of Philosophers, 

Who hath dispelled errors, 
Appeased the difference of opinions, 
And restored peace 
To learning’s commonwealth.”’ 


We must be just, however; this remarkable book of eulogies, which 
consists of 182 pages, was not entirely filled with the slaver of the 
learned bodies and of the clergy; the poets and wits of the day—a 
miserable prostituted set—played their parts with ode, elegy, and other 
less cumbrous meanness. ‘The church, notwithstanding, brought up 
the rear at last, by a strain of almost profane adulation, from the pen of 
Knightly Chetwood, afterwards Dean of Gloucester. Is it not Warton, 
a Tory, who calls the University of Cambridge 


“ The simpering parent of each bowing Dean?” 
Well-bred people never say such things, or they might ask how 


many sucklings Oxford has reared, who have procured deaneries by 
much the same process as Dr. Knightly Chetwood. 





THE HOLY INQUISITION. 

In these cultivated times, the gens comme al faut never talk of plans, 
orders, or forms, but of the programmes of intended ceremonies. Be it 
so, as Justice Shallow says, “ the word is a good word :” let the reader 
therefore understand, that the following programme of an Auto da fe is 
extracted from the work of a traveller in Spain, published about a 
century and a half ago, to whom it was communicated by one of the 
Counsellors of the Inquisition appointed to draw it up. The glorious 
performance was to be in honour of the king’s marriage, being regarded 
as an affair of festivity. If the Abbe Frayssinous took in the Literary 
Examiner, it would make his mouth water; and quite delight 
M. Trestaillon of Nismes, and the whole Spanish Army of the Faith. 
Here it is :— 


*‘ In the great place at Madrid, there shall be a theatre erected fifty feet long: it 
shall be raised up as high as the balcony designed for the King, and no higher. 

* On the right side of the King’s balcony, quite across the theatre, there shall be 

raised an amphitheatre of twenty-five or thirty steps, designed tor the council of 
the Inquisition and the other councils of Spain, on the uppermost of which shall be 
placed the chairs, under a canopy, for the General Inquisitor, a great deal higher 
than the King’s balcony. On the left of the theatre and the King’s balcony there 
shall _ another amphitheatre, as big as the first, upon which the criminalls shall be 
slaced. 
, “In the middle of the great theatre shall be raised another very little one, on 
which shall be made two cages, where the criminals shall be kept while their sen- 
tence is reading. There shall be likewise placed upon the great theatre three chairs 
for the readers of the judgment, and for the preacher, before whom there shall be an 
altar erected. 

“ The places for their Catholic Majesties shall be so ordered, that the Queen shall 
be on the left hand of the King and on the right of the Queen-mother. All the 
Queen’s ladies of honour shall take up the rest of the length every way of the same 
balcony: there shall be other balconies prepared for the ambassadors and lords and 
ladies of the court, and scaffolds for the people. 

The ceremony shall begin by a procession from St. Mary’s church. A hundred 
charcoal-men, armed with pikes and muskets, shall march before, because.they pro- 
vide the wood which is to burn those that are condemned to the fire. Next them 
chal! folhow the Dominicans, with a white cross carried before them. The Duke dé 
Medina Celi shall carry the standard of the Inquisition, according to-a privilege thet 
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is hereditary to his family; this standard is of red damask ; on one side of it is 
represented a naked sword in a crown of laurel, and on the other the arms of Spain, 
After that there shall be carried a green cross, wrapped about with black crape ; 
and after it shall march severa! grandees, ‘and other persons of quality of the Inqui- 
sition, covered with cloaks that have black and white crosses upon them, embroi- 
dered with gold thread. The march shall be brought up by fifty halberdiers, or 
auards to the Inquisition, clothed in black and white, and commanded by the Mar- 
quis de Pouar, hereditary protector of the Inquisition of the kingdom of Toledo, 
After the procession has in this order passed by the palace, it shall come to the great 
place ; the standard and the green cross shall be fixed upon the altar; and the Do- 
minicans only shall remain upon the theatre, and spend part of the night in singing 
Psalms, and as soon as the day breaks they shall celebrate several masses upon the 
altar. 

‘“ The King, the Queen, the Queen-mother, and all the Ladies must be in their 
balconies about seven o’clock in the morning. At eight the procession shall begin 
to march, as it did the day before, by the company of charcoal-men, who shall place 
themselves on the left-hand of the King’s balcony; the right shall be for his guards. 
Afterwards several men shall bear certain pasteboard effigies as big as life: some of 
them representing those that died in prison, whose bones shall also be carried in 
coffers with flames painted round them ; and the rest shall represent those who have 
escaped, and who have been condemned for contumacy: these figures shall be 
placed at one end of the theatre. After that their sentence shall be read, and they 


shall be executed.” 

This is the institution a bigotted faction in France would have 
restored, and most likely in this its gay and festive originality. In fact 
they say little less, and think more than they say. 





BASHFULNESS. 


We know of no quality of the mind the nature of which is more com- 
plex and contradictory than that which is generally termed Bashfulness. 
As distinguished from the mere timidity of inexperience, or an absolute 
sense of inferiority, it may be regarded as directly connected with 
physical organization, in which case it baffles precept, example, situ- 
ation and every thing else, as in the instance of Lord Chesterfield’s son, 
Stanhope, whom he could never inspire with even a decent assurance. 
It may at the same time be observed, that this temperament has no 
necessary connexion with the practice of either vice or virtue; its opera- 
tion being frequently discoverable in the lowest and most depraved 
of criminals. Many of these, when every moral distinction has been 
lost, will shrink behind their more audacious fellows, although much 
more disposed to be ashamed of their shame than of their turpitude. 
To what can this be attributable, if not to some predisposing cause, 
which is other than mental; and to which Hume alludes when he 
observes, that “‘ nothing carries a man through the world like a true, 
natural, genuine independence which cannot be counterfeited by the 
modest?” Agreeably to this theory, original conformation has some- 
thing to do with a tendency to bashfulness; but it by no means follows, 
that it may not have metaphysical causes also. We were much 
amused with a little book published a few years ago, intitled an Essay 
on Bashfulness. As an essay it should have assumed principles, and 
developed consequences, whereas it does little more than string together 
the disconnected reflections of a contemplative individual, upon the 
different appearances assumed by the morbid sensibility which places a 
human being among his fellow creatures as it were without his skin. 
In this point of view, however, it is a singular work, and evidently the 
production of an individual who labours under the malady which he 
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describes. Some of his remarks are so characteristic and originally 
delivered, they have led us not only to supply them, but to introduce 
them with all this profundity. Take a few specimens :— 


** The bashful man by greatly undervaluing himself and by abject submission to 
insolence and contempt at all hands may sink into an Idiot. * There are not upon the 
face of the earth,’ says a French writer, ‘ more despicable beings than those men 
whom philosophy cannot define, to whom example gives a factitious soul, and who 


in the course of a long life have never the courage to be themselves.’ ”’ 


The latent operation of a diseased temperament is very impressively 
described in the following sketch :— 


‘“¢ He wanders in thick woods, or by the side of a river, or on the sea shore’ 
indulging reverie; and lies whole days in bed, brooding over what Bacon calls idols 
of the den. ‘ For ev ery one of us has his particular den or cavern, which refracts 
and corrupts the light of nature according to our respective tempers.” The shades 
darken and he begins to despond ; when conscious of a fault, he views it in the worst 
light, despises s himself and suffers anguish ; that anguish recurs afterwards by the 
slightest association, and sometimes without any, in consequence of having once 
made a deep impression. Deep impressions of this kind are stored in the memory ; 
mutually increase each other, and at last fill up the measure of wretchedness.”’ 


Melancholy above all comparison is a state of mind of this des- 
cription, under the influence of a baleful religious theory. We all 
know their joint operation in the instance of poor Cowper, and unhap- 
pily of many more. 

The connection of constitutional bashfulness with habits of idleness 
and procrastination is thus pointed out, in the peculiar manner of the 
author :— 


“ The Shamefaced delay to fulfil a duty which will cost blushing and embarrass- 
ment, and with the vague purpose of fulfilling it afterwards, invent further delay 
until the time be passed. Self-condemned and heartless, they fall into habits of 
neglect, and sink into torpor: the demon Sloth benumbs and chills them.” 

66 To excel is the lot of few, but with our talent something may be done. Think 
on the retrospect of a life passed i in sleepless apathy---no cheering remembrance--- 
an everlasting icabod.” 


The following passage is acute, although still delivered with charac- 
teristic peculiarity :— 

** Let thine eyes look right on. By the wandering of the eye we may lose time, 
and lose our way, and be led into temptation. Against gazing, and pausing, and 
musing, and sauntering, and oscitancy. and * sha} eless idleness.’ and sickly dhivet 
for various knowledge (diseases inc ident to the shamefa ed), it is an antidote to look 
steadily on the business i in hand. 

‘ And learn to know how much needs not be known.’ 

* Diogenes observed that grammarians investigated the wanderings of Ulysses, 
and forgot their own. Lightfoot knew ailthe v illag es of Canaan, and “all the streets 
and alle ‘ys of Jerusalem, but he knew nothivg of a “small property of his own—not 
even the w ay that led to it.’ 


There is much pathos in the following portraiture of the bashfulness 
which may be created by circumstance :— 

“ There is a radical difference in the lot of those who have parents, and of 
orphans. Marmontel was happy in having for the guide of his youth a mother, 
whose wisdom and love he has gratefully rec corded, Rousseau was unfortunate in 
losing the infantine openness, and confidence, and delight, in loving and being be- 
loved, which he tasted for a short time in his father’s house. Cowper represents 
the loss of a parent— 

‘ Me the howling winds drive devious, 
* Compass lost.’ 
“ The mind of a bashful orphan is as a fountain sealed, whose waters, in proper 
channels, might have become clear and fructifying, but, sealed by bashfulness, they 
stagnate and. putrify. Early affection, meeting with no correspondent object, is 
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repressed and lost. He sees parental caresses and filial confidence, but never tastes 
them. A father’s house—a child of the family, are words which he cannot appro- 
priate. Of things communicated by parents he is ignorant, and his ignorance makes 
him ashamed. He falls into habits of constraint, and silence, and withdrawment, 
and of musings tinged with envy. Repulsed and alienated, he wanders in drv 
places, like the unhappy spirit in the parable, seeking rest and finding none. A 
stranger in the land which gave him birth, but where he has not been rooted and 
domesticated, he hardly presumes to identify himself with his country, or to view 
its high mountains and surrounding ocean with the mind of a native poet.” 


All this is obviously the production of a “stricken deer,” and treats 
of constitutional tendencies which are not often encountered in the high 
tide of society. But although the marking is eccentric, the copying is 
from nature; and originality of handling is so scarce, we sometimes 
prefer it to the bolder and more energetic but less peculiar penciiling of 
a firmer hand. 





DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN ALFIERI AND HIS FLORENTINE LAUNDRESS, NERA COLOMBOLI. 
(From the Fourth Number of the Liberal.) 


A. Why, Mistress Nera, what the devil’s here? 
To bring my stockings home at last undone? 

N. Undone! ah! God knows if ’ve sewn and sewn; 
But they so spider-web, it’s a despair. 


A. So spider-web, school-mistress! Why, that’s queer. 
N. How? Any thing that we put off and on, 
And wear and wear, till all the stuff is gone, 
Does’nt it spider-web? I think it’s clear. 
Spider-web? 1 don’t take it: what d’ye mean? 
Lord bless me, Sir, break me a spider’s web, 
And see if I can sew it up again. 
. Ah! Itis I that am the unlick’d cub. 

I grow grey writing Tuscan, but in vain; 

A sorry graft, fit only for the grub. 


NES 





TABLE TALK. 


[The matter we propose to insert occasionally under this head will consist of a 


sort of literary chit-chat, and short extracts of a curious or amusing kind with 
an original introduction or application. ] 


LanGcuaGeEs.—lIt is curious how soon a language is forgotten, which 
is learnt merely by a residence in the country where it is spoken, with- 
out any regular study at the same time of grammar and idiomatic con- 
struction. I knew three lads, brothers, natives of the French West 
Indies, who came to England to be educated; and after three or four 
years residence here, having wholly left off the practice of speaking 
French, so far forgot the language of their childhood (though the eldest 
was about fifteen, and his brothers not many years younger) that they 
were obliged to learn it as a foreign language, with their school-fellows, 
and to enter the lowest classes for that purpose! At this time they spoke 
English quite as well as any native. In a few years they went abroad 
again. ‘The eldest, then a young man of two or three-and-twenty, was 
placed in a military school near Rouen, where he remained four years, 
and then sailed for the West Indies, and filled a situation in a French 
merchant’s office there. By this time, if he had not forgotten his Eng- 
lish altogether, he had so far lost the idiom, and the power of writing 
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it grammatically, that his occasional letters to his British friends were 
complete specimens of French-English. Thus, he talks of his studying 
““ ingenery ” (engineering) in France, and says he is “ very fond to makea 
lecture of” (to read) a book his friend had sent him; besides all sorts of 
mis-spelling, and small letters in place of capitals with proper names, ex- 
actly like a Frenchman with a smattering of English. If this young man 
had been taught by system and theory the languages he acquired by 
rote, he would never have been reduced to the necessity of learning 
again the language of his childhood, after he had grown up, nor ever 
have forgotten that which he had learnt in his youth. 


Naporeon’s Domestic VirtuErs.—The pitiful scandals that cer- 
tain Anti-Gallican scribes used to spread abroad during the late 
contest, respecting Bonaparte’s treatment of his wives, have been pretty 
well refuted by the great rectifier of such misrepresentation—Time. 
The world now know, that both the ladies who successively shared the 
conqueror’s bed and throne, were warmly attached to him, although the 
second was married under circumstances very likely to produce mutual 
discontent. His own account, given to his friend at St. Helena, of his 
connubial fortune, is interesting, and bears every mark of truth and 
sincerity. The fallen Exile may be pardoned by all readers the natural 
piece of self-exculpation at the conclusion, and will be believed by 
many :-— 

“T have been twice married. Political motives induced me to divorce my first 
wife, whom I tenderly loved. She, poor woman, fortunately for herself, died in 
time to prevent her witnessing the last of my misfortunes. Let Marie Louise be 


asked with what tenderness and affection I always treated her. After her forcible 


separation from me, she avowed in the most feeling terms to * * * her ardent 
wishes to join me, extolled with many tears both myself and my conduct to her. and 
bitterly lamented her cruel separation, avowing her ardent desire to join me in my 
exile. Is this the result of the conduct of a merciless unfeeling tyrant? A man is 
known by his conduct to his wife, to his family, and to those under him. I have 
doubtless erred more or less in politics, but a crime [have never committed.—Las 


Cases’ Journal. 


It does not throw any discredit on the assertion respecting Maria 
Louisa’s desire to join her husband in his banishment, that she played 
a rather ostentatious part in the congress of Promise-breakers and 
Ungratefuls at Verona, and actually took the Duke of Wellington’s arm 
at a grand public entertainment. Affection, and constancy in adversity, 
are two distinct qualities. Besides, there is no knowing what sort of 
secret influence may have been used on the part of the Austrian father, 
to compel this display. To say the least however, it was dishonourably 
weak, and deserved the reproof, at once bitter and pathetic, which Lord 
Byron has given in the Age of Bronze :-— 


The imperial daughter, the imperial bride, 
The imperial victim---sacrifice to pride ; 

The mother of the hero’s hope, the boy, 

The young Astyanax of modern Troy ; 

The still pale el of the loftiest queen 
The earth has yet to see, or e’er hath seen ; 
She flits among the phantoms of the hour, 
The theme of pity, and wreck of power. 

Oh, cruel mockery! Could not Austria spare 
A daughter? What did France’s widow there? 
Her fitter place was by St. Helen's wave, 


Her only throne is in Napeleon’s grave. 
. * * * 
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She comes! The Andromache (but not Racine’s 
Nor Homer’s) Lo! on Pyrrhus’ arm she leans! 
Yes! the right arm, yet red from Waterloo, 

Which cut her lord’s haif shattered sceptre through, 
Is offered and accepted! Could a slave 

Do more,---or less ?---And he in his new grave! 

Her eye, her cheek, betray no inward strife, 

And the Ex-Empress grows as Ex a wife! 

So much for human ties in royal breasts: 

Why spare men’s feelings, when their own are jests? 

The career of Addison, as an individual, might be entitled the life of 
aman of discretion; possibly a greater proof of the value of extreme 
prudence, connected with high moral character, was never afforded 
than by the elevation and success of this distinguished man. That 
nicety of tact, which led him to so much refined observation on the 
modes and manners of society, there can be little doubt, was in no 
small degree the cause of his own advancement, by showing him the 
dulce et decorum—the engaging and becoming in every stage of human 
intercourse. Addison, as contemplated in his life, always struck us as 
the Chesterfield of discretion; and if his success be contemplated in 
comparison with that of the noble lord’s pupil, or even with his own, it 
evinces that prudence will do as much as the graces. We fear that, in 
either case, something valuable is likely to be sacrificed. He who is 
never indiscreet, like him who is never ungraceful, is too artificial for 
the operation of natural impulses; and nature is never entirely repressed 
with advantage. Addison was by no means generous, either as a 
friend or an enemy; he arrested Steele, and certainly envied and 
detracted from Pope. This says nothing against prudence or coolness of 
conduct, but only that it is sometimes an equivocal praise, and that 
selfishness occasionally assumes the name. The discretion of Addison 
is to be admired, nay recommended ;—but let the blood flow: we cannot 
help fearing for the heart of the man who is invariably wise. Henry 
Fielding, in his ‘ Journey from this World to the Next,” paints such a 
character as truly despicable; but that was caricature. Upon the whole 
this consummate prudence is valuable as an intimate, but not always 
estimable as an inseparable companion. 


EpinpurGuH Rrvirw.—The Number about to be published is a 
very interesting and clever one. It is headed by an article on Literary 
Property, and exposes very completely the Chancellor's miserable and 
pernicious affectation about the purity of Chancery protection.* Another 
article is on a subject which we have often been surprised that nobody 
has thought of before;—we mean ‘“ the Periodical Press.” It is a 
description and character of all the principal Reviews, Magazines, and 
Newspapers; done in a bold, vigorous, and discriminating manner, 
and will certainly make “a sensation.” The public will not be ata 
loss to attribute it to the right author,—one who “ knows all the 
qualities” of the journals he describes ‘‘ with a learned spirit.” His 
first sentence is very comprehensive and charitable:—% Let Reviews 
flourish —let Magazines increase and multiply—let the Daily and 
Weekly Newspapers live for ever.” 


* By the way, it is curious that the two great reviewing rivals should agree so 
entirely on this question, and that the Quarterly in fact should have taken the lead 
in reprobating the canting injustice. 
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TRANSLATION.—Perhaps the extreme nicety required in the trans- 
lation of poetry cannot be better exemplified than by comparing the 
versions by different hands of a short passage. Take for instance the 
celebrated opening of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, which being a simple 
enumeration of subjects, and capable of almost literal rendering, will 
show the difference in a more striking manner. Mr. Stewart Rose and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt are both very faithful to the original, yet differ from 
each other a good deal in point of style. Hoole’s we give, purely in 
order to illustrate his vicious way of spoiling an author, both in sense 
and sound. He takes unwarrantable license in filling out by phrases 
of his own, and yet how dry and insipid he contrives to make it! 


JOHN HOOLE. 
Dames, knights, and arms, and love! the deeds that spring 
From courteous minds, and venturous feats, I sing ! 
What time the Moors from Afric’s hostile strand 
Had crost the seas to ravage Gallia’s land, 
By Agramant, their youthful monarch, led 
In deep resentment for Troyano dead, 
With threats on Charlemain t’ avenge his fate, 
Th’ imperial guardian of the Roman state. 


LEIGH HUNT. (Liberal, No. III.) 
LapIEs, and cavaliers, and loves, and arms, 
And courtesies, and haughty deeds, I sing, 
What time the Moors of Africa in swarms 
Came o’er the sea with Agramant their king, 
And did such harm in France, and blew the alarms 
He made in his young rage, vowing to bring 
To fierce account, for his old father slain, 
The illustrious Roman emperor Charlemagne. 


WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 


Or loves and ladies, knights and arms, I sing ; 
Of courtesies and many a daring feat; 
And from those ancient days my story bring, 
When Moors from Afric passed in hostile fleet, 
And ravaged France, with Agramant their king, 
Flushed with his youthful rage and furious heat; 
Who on king Charles, the Roman emperor’s head 
Had vowed due vengeance for Troyano dead. 





Erratum :—In our last, Dr. Barnet was erroneously printed instead of Burnet. 
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